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RUSSIA THREE MONTHS AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION 



BY A RUSSIAN OFFICER 



The recent offensive undertaken by General Brusiloff at 
the instigation of Mr. Kerensky, has once more brought be- 
fore the public in a prominent manner, the valour and the 
stubbornness of the Russian army, and done away with the 
rumours which were spread about by German agents, that 
Russia was no longer to be reckoned with as an important 
factor in the great war. In America especially, the recent 
Russian successes in Galicia, have come somewhat in the 
nature of a surprise to a good many people, who had the 
fixed idea that the Revolution had broken all discipline in 
the armies of the former Tzar, and destroyed its habit of 
implicit obedience to its chiefs. It seems to me that the time 
has come when one must try to do away with these mis- 
apprehensions, justified perhaps in one way, if one con- 
siders the ignorance which prevails in so many quarters in 
the United States in regard to the real condition of things 
in Russia. 

When one wants to pass judgment on my country, one 
ought before everything else, to consider and think about 
the immense task which was thrust upon her by the sudden- 
ness, as well as by the unexpected success of the Revolution, 
which, whilst it put an end to the most detestable govern- 
ment the world has ever known, found itself on the other 
hand confronted by the necessity to build anew, not only a 
whole administration, but also to raise the moral standard 
of a nation that had been for centuries trampled upon, and 
ruled by men who were tyrants more than anything else, 
and who had systematically applied themselves to crush 
every expression of individual opinion in those over whom 
they found themselves placed. Liberty is perhaps the 
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greatest intoxicant that can be administered to human 
beings, when it is granted to them too suddenly, and who can 
deny that the Revolution which in the course of three days 
overthrew the mighty dynasty of the Romanoffs was a sud- 
den and totally unexpected, though long foreseen thing? 
It occurred just at the moment when it had seemed that 
the autocratic government represented by the Empress Alex- 
andra, Mr. Sturmer and Mr. Protopopoff was about to 
triumph once more, and to brush aside any temptation which 
the weak minded Tzar might have had to grant the indis- 
pensable reforms which the whole Russian nation was 
clamoring for, and perhaps no one was more surprised than 
Nicolas II. on the one side and the leaders of the liberal 
parties on the other at its breaking out at the time it did. 
The man in the street had been far more prepared for this 
Revolution than its principal actors, and this is also one of 
the reasons why this man in the street found himself the 
absolute master for a short time, not only of the country 
but even of those who had been appointed to rule it. Of 
course he was not up to the task, which accounts for the 
blunders committed and the mistakes made, and in general 
for the indecision which seemed to prevail everywhere in 
Russia at this critical juncture. The nation had to get used 
to its new state of existence, and unfortunately this is what 
people abroad could not understand or realize. They judged 
not by facts, but by sight, and it seemed to them incredible 
that all at once the Russian army appeared to have had 
enough of the war and refused to obey its commanders. 

In reality nothing of that kind had occurred. The army 
had simply not yet entered into the new spirit of things, 
nor grown accustomed to its independence not so much from 
lack of military discipline as from the political pressure 
which had been exercised on it by the autocratic govern- 
ment, the ignorance and obstinacy of which had brought 
the country to the very verge of ruin. Then again it 
had to obtain commanders in whom it could have confidence, 
and who would not be compromised in its eyes either by too 
great attachment or by ingratitude to the fallen dynasty. The 
Russian soldier has an immense amount of common sense, 
and he expects from those who lead him integrity and hon- 
esty, as well as ability and military talents. He wants to have 
absolute confidence in his generals^and ofiicers before he 
makes up his mind to follow them, and to submit to their 
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lead. The reason why the late Skobeleff became so popular 
during the Turkish war in 1877 was because he happened 
to be the only commanding officer in the whole army whom 
the troops trusted absolutely, not so much perhaps on ao- 
count of his talents or courage as his moral character, 
which stood so far above that of any other general. 
Unfortunately for Russia, she did not possess another 
Skobeleff in 1914, and the men who had in turn exercised 
the supreme command during the present campaign were 
all of them more or less compromised in the eyes of the army, 
in one way or in another. 

When the Revolution broke out, there were only three 
military figures who stood prominently before the public. 
These were General Russky, General Alexieieff and Gen- 
eral Brusiloff. The two first, through perhaps a mis- 
taken sense of duty, had allowed themselves to become in- 
fluenced by events as they unfolded themselves. They both 
had reason to complain of the manner in which they had 
been treated by the Tzar, and especially by the Empress, 
and they had forgotten occasionally that they were soldiers, 
and aspired to play the part of politicians. It is no secret 
that General Russky almost compelled by force Nicolas II 
to abdicate, during the latter 's stay at Pskoff, and that he 
showed far less consideration for the fallen monarch than 
did the commissioners sent by the Duma to request him to 
lay aside his crown and dignity. As for General Alexieieff, 
it was principally at his instigation that the Tzar was 
taken a prisoner, and he pushed matters so far as to per- 
suade the former sovereign to repair to the headquarters 
at Mohilew, instead of returning immediately after his ab- 
dication to Tzarskoie Selo, as he had wished at first to do, 
because he knew that once there he could keep him virtually 
captive until the moment when the new government had 
formally arrested him. These facts became known in the 
army, and they profoundly disgusted the troops, who 
through the Soldiers Committee claimed a new commander- 
in-chief in whom they could have confidence and who would 
not turn traitor to his word or to his oath. This last fact 
has never been known abroad, and it explains why such ap- 
parent anarchy reigned for a time in the Russian army, 
and why the latter appeared in the eyes of outsiders and 
of people who knew nothing of the internal crisis 
to be undisciplined and rebellious. But in reality 
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things were very different. The soldiers never for one 
single moment thought of acting against the orders of the 
Government or of abandoning their Allies as they have been 
accused abroad of doing. They required simply one thing, 
and that was to be led to battle by commanders whom they 
could trust, and who were not compromised by any sus- 
picious action in the past. They refused to accept the leader- 
ship of either Russky or Alexieieff, and when the latter 
assumed the supreme command after the Grand Duke Nico- 
las he was greeted by angry protestations of several regi- 
ments that had been considered among the best ones in the 
whole army and that were the first ones to declare that so 
long as he remained commander-in-chief they would neither 
fight nor make the slightest attempt to attack the enemy. 

This attitude of the troops was of course extremely em- 
barrassing for the new Government. It constituted one of 
the many, and perhaps the greatest difficulty, among the 
innumerable ones with which it found itself confronted. The 
war had to be fought on, or Russia would be dishonored foi 
ever, not only before her Allies, but also before history later 
on. On the other hand, it was extremely dangerous to allow 
the army to realize that it could at its will or pleasure decide 
the questions involved with its command. The Government 
tried to temporize and to negotiate, a fatal error if ever one 
was made, for which the then War Minister, Goutzchkoff, 
was principally responsible, and one which contributed more 
than anything else to lend credence abroad to the opinion 
that Russian troops were demoralized and could no longer 
hold their own or be depended upon to aid their Allies. 

Things might have gone on in this uncertain and unsatis- 
factory manner for an indefinite time if Mr. Kerensky, who 
perhaps is the only man in Russia at the present day who 
thoroughly understands the aspirations of his country and 
the spirit which prevails among the army, had not interfered 
and almost compelled his colleague, Mr. Goutschkoff, to re- 
sign his functions. Kerensky had paid, incognito, several 
visits to the front, and had had different opportunities to 
converse with the soldiers. They had told to him what they 
had said to no one else, and that was, that they considered 
as an indispensable condition of success in the future, from 
a strictly military point of view, apart from any other con- 
sideration, that they be put under the leadership of a general 
whom they could love as well as respect and trust. 
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Kerensky, in spite of some shortcomings, has the spirit 
of a statesman, though he may lack experience. His com- 
prehension is extremely quick, and the emotional part of 
his nature is sometimes of great help to him, when it comes 
to appeal to the feelings or the enthusiasm of the people 
with whom he finds himself. He is, moreover, quick in 
forming decisions, and these are generally right, when made 
alone and unaided by the advice of others. In the crisis 
which ended by his appointment to the post of War Minister, 
he displayed extraordinary firmness of character and fore- 
sight, and in spite of the many obstacles he found in his 
way, he contrived to persuade his colleagues, and especially 
Prince Lvoff, who had been the warmest supporter of 
Alexieieff, that it was impossible to leave the latter in pos- 
session of the supreme command. Lvoff thought that his 
removal from it would increase the spirit of insubordina- 
tion among the army, that it might perhaps as a consequence 
enter upon the road of military pronunciamentos if it saw 
that its clamors for the dismissal of one of its chiefs had 
been crowned with success. Kerensky did not agree with 
this apprehension, and it is a curious thing that this Socialist, 
whose extreme political opinions had been looked upon with 
such dread even by some of his own personal friends, had 
understood better than a highly born nobleman, such as 
Prince Lvoff, the feelings of indignation of the army at the 
conduct of Russky and Alexieieff in regard to the deposed 
Tzar. That he did so proves how completely he had mas- 
tered the difiicult question of the psychology of the Russian 
nation, and of the Russian soldiers, and it explains partly 
the prestige which he enjoys among the latter. With- 
out Kerensky, it is not likely that Brusiloff would 
ever have been entrusted with the supreme com- 
mand, and it is doubtful whether any other general 
would have been able to obtain the great successes which 
have most undoubtedly accompanied the new offensive that 
began so recently. 

Brusiloff had always been popular in the army. For 
one thing he had risen almost from the ranks, in 
so far that he had never served in a guard regi- 
ment, which in the Russia of the Tzars was considered to 
be an indispensable condition to the acquiring of a high mili- 
tary command. He had been all through his career a cavalry 
officer, and nothing else, and he had won by his own personal 
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merits, unsupported by any kind of patronage, his different 
rewards, medals, orders, and other distinctions. He knew 
how to speak to his soldiers, and though not at all a man 
of the world, in the sense understood by that word in social 
circles, he was courteous by nature and a true gentleman 
at heart. He had never aspired or attempted to enter the 
Staff, a fact with which he had been bitterly reproached by 
his superiors, and he had shown himself profoundly dis- 
dainful of the old routine prevalent in the army, until the 
war. He hated St. Petersburg, and the useless life led there 
by officers in the crack regiments, and this also had proved 
a considerable hindrance to the success of his military career. 
But the troops liked him, and had confidence in his abilities, 
and in his regard for their welfare. He had never been 
known to do anything mean, and when Mr. Rodzianko, the 
President of the Duma, had telegraphed to him at the out- 
break of the Revolution asking him to stand by the side of 
the newly appointed government, Brusiloff had simply re- 
plied that he would always perform his duty as a soldier. 
This was in contrast to the enthusiastic message in which 
Russky had put his services at the disposal of the revolu- 
tionary administration, and with the cringiness with which 
Alexieieff had constituted himself the executioner of the 
decrees of his masters. The troops had esteemed Brusiloff 
for his attitude in this hour of national crisis, and the army 
had welcomed his appointment to the post of commander- 
in-chief with enthusiasm. This fact goes far to prove 
that Kerensky alone had judged soundly the situation, such 
as it presented itself after the first surprise caused by the 
Revolution had subsided, and when it had become necessary 
to consider its consequences, and the impression which it 
had produced upon the troops. Kerensky can be described 
as the saviour of Russia, not so much perhaps for the 
fact that he put himself at the head of the army 
as it was being led to attack the Germans; this was done 
but figuratively, because his intervention did not extend 
itself beyond the fact of his calling upon the men to obey 
their leaders, but because he had gone on carefully pre- 
paring the offensive that had been already planned dur- 
ing the last days of the reign of Nicholas II, and es- 
pecially because he had found in the person of Brusiloff 
the right man to execute it. This is the great, the 
inestimable service, which Kerensky has rendered not 
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only to his own country, but to the Allies in gen- 
eral, and it will always remain one of his most valuable 
assets in the future, even if he finds himself one day (one 
can never know what may happen during the course of a 
revolution, and the Russian one is far from being at an 
end), confronted by political bankruptcy. 

When Brusiloff assumed the supreme command of the 
army, he found things less disorganized than he had been 
led to expect, and this fact explains why it proved relatively 
easy for him to reorganize the few defective details that 
might have compromised the forward movement upon which 
he himself had decided against the Austrian lines. This 
movement, however, was in his mind to be combined with 
another one, in another direction, about which it would be 
useless and premature to speak here, but it certainly raised 
the prestige of the Russian arms in the eyes of Russia's 
Allies, and what is perhaps even more important, it restored 
to the army the feeling of confidence in its own resources 
and strength, that had become considerably shaken during 
the course of the few months that had immediately preceded 
the abdication of Nicolas II. 

Such is, from the military point of view, the secret history 
of the crisis which Russia has been called upon to pass, after 
the overthrow of the Romanoff dynasty, and the establish- 
ment of its new government. It accounts for the many hesi- 
tations and uncertainties which have so much perplexed 
public opinion in other countries, and it is to be hoped that 
now that confidence has been again restored between the 
Russian troops and their leaders, we shall see these troops 
go on with their victorious progresses in the near future. 
At the same time, it would be dangerous to expect that the 
new offensive which has begun so brilliantly will be able to 
go on as rapidly in the future as it has, and it is against any 
reaction from these new feelings of admiration inspired 
by the conduct of our soldiers, among our Allies, that 
I would like to sound a note of warning. This offensive may 
be stopped, not through any inability on our side to pursue 
it, but through purely local and climatic conditions. August 
is upon us, and in August the autumn rains may begin, 
combined with cold nights, and other unfavorable condi- 
tions. Now rains in Wolhynia and Galicia are a very serious 
thing. They may mean weeks of delay, and even compel 
our advancing detachments to stop, owing to the impassable 
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condition of the roads. This circumstance must not there- 
fore be interpreted, aa the Germans will probably seek to do, 
as a sign of weakness on our part, or as a lack of enthusiasm 
on that of our army. Whatever happens, the Russian soldier 
means to fight until a final victory, and perhaps no troops 
in the whole world are more convinced than ours, that it 
would be a dishonor to hesitate or to stop in the present 
circumstances. 

Our Allies ought not, therefore, to have the slightest mis- 
conception as to our desire or determination to stand by 
them until the bitter or the glorious end. If we waited be- 
fore starting on our offensive, this was due only to the 
conditions and circumstances which I have just described; 
it was not because our men had become demoralized, or 
because we had not the material means to execute what 
was required from us. In spite of all the rumors to the con- 
trary, laboriously disseminated everywhere by the Germans, 
we lack neither soldiers, nor ammunition. The only weak 
point against which we have to contend is the difficulty 
of bringing this ammunition to the front in the future. I 
am using, with intention, the word future, because for the 
present the advancing masses which General Brusiloff has 
thrown against the Teuton lines are more than sufficiently 
provided with what they require. But it has taken 
months to achieve this result, months which might 
have been more usefully employed in fighting our formid- 
able foe. The question of transport in general remains the 
dark point in the whol6 Russian situation, and this ques- 
tion cannot be solved by Russia alone. It requires to be 
handled also by her Allies, and especially by America, who 
can furnish her with the material which she requires. The 
presence in Petrograd of the Special Mission, headed by 
Mr. Root, has been in that respect of inestimable value, not 
only because it has helped to establish relations of confi- 
dence and mutual esteem between Russia and the American 
people, but because it has allowed the latter to come to an 
independent judgment in regard to Russian resources, which 
have been so seriously questioned lately, and the importance 
of which has been so wrongly estimated by the detractors 
of my country. Russia is still the land of the future, 
materially as well as financially, and though from the 
latter point of view she may find herself compelled to 
face a crisis after the war is over, she will easily withstand 
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it, provided her friends extend to her the help which she 
will need. 

Up to the present Russia has been for the United States 
a closed book in many respects, and American capital has 
felt shy to trust itself to people governed by a system where 
the will of a few was considered superior to the rulings of 
the law. To-day things are changed. Russia has entered 
upon a new lease of life; she is beginning to exist as an 
independent nation, desirous of following in the ways of 
democracy her American sister, whom she had always ad- 
mired from afar, but whom she had hardly dared to hope 
she would ever be able to imitate. What she asks now is 
that this sister should trust her, and try to know her better 
than she has done, and to judge her according to her true 
merits and qualities, and not by the fantastic tales and 
stories that have been related about her. The progress 
made by Russia in the matter of the development of her 
political activity and of her military resources since the 
Revolution have surpassed by far the most sanguine expec- 
tations of even her warmest admirers, as the recent offensive 
led by General Brusiloff has triumphantly proved. She 
may therefore be permitted to hope that her friends will 
show some patience in dealing with her in the future, and 
not feel discouraged if those progresses sometimes experi- 
ence a check, or prove slower than one would wish them 
to be. 

Russia will yet surprise her friends and her Allies by the 
promptitude with which she will adapt herself to her new 
conditions of existence, and push her way along to those at 
whose side she is fighting now, for the triumph of democ- 
racy. A Russian Offioeb. 



